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SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

lhrough the generosity of John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., free symphony concerts by an 
orchestra conducted by David Mannes will 
be given in the Museum on the four Satur- 
day evenings in January at 8 p.m. Talks 
on the programmes by Thomas Whitney 
n 


Surette will also be given at 5:15 p. m. 
the Lecture Hall. 
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\ NOTEWORTHY GIFT 
OF MONEY 


At the meeting of the Trustees of the 
Museum, held on October 15, 1928, the 
Museum received a gift of one million dol- 
lars from Mr. and Mrs. George Blumen- 
thal. In making the gift the donors stipulated 
that the income of the fund should be 
added to the principal until their decease. 
Thereafter, the Trustees of the Museum 
can dispose of the income, as well as the 
principal, of the fund, the only restriction 
being that the principal can be expended 
only for works of art. 

While this is the most important gift Mr. 
Blumenthal has made to the Museum, it is 
by no means the first one and he has shown 
his interest in the Museum even more by 
service than by gift. He has been an active 
trustee ever since his election in 1909, 
nearly twenty vears ago. For many vears 
past he has been chairman of the Finance 
Committee and a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee, as well as of the Pur- 
chasing Committee. 

Upon the receipt of the gift, Mrs. Blu- 
menthal was elected a Benefactor of the 
Museum, Mr. Blumenthal 
ing this title by virtue of earlier gifts. The 
Trustees then passed the following reso- 


already possess- 


lution 

RESOLVED: That the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art desire to ex- 
press their appreciation of the extraordi- 


Trustees ot The 


nary gift made to them by their fellow- 
trustee, George Blumenthal, and his wife, 
Florence Blumenthal. The gift is not only 
notable as to its amount, but also in the 
freedom given to the Trustees, under the 
terms of the gift, in its use. It has rarely 
happened that donors of great gifts realize 
how valuable this privilege is to a board of 
trustees under the changing conditions of 
time and use. The Trustees of the Museum 
desire to express to these two friends not 
only their gratitude for this magnificent gift 
but also their apprec iation of the generous 
terms under which it was made. They 
believe that the money thus provided will 
continue to serve for many years to come 
those causes in which these friends are in- 
terested, and they assure the givers that the 
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Board will use its utmost endeavor to see 
that the purposes which they have in mind 
are faithfully and effectively served. It 
accepts the gift, upon the terms under 
which it is given, in sincere gratitude and 
with high appreciation of the generosity and 
the wisdom which have marked this act. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
STUDIES 


The BULLETIN may now announce the 
actual appearance during the month of 
November of the new semi-annual, Metro- 
politan Museum Studies, of which prelim- 
inary announcement was made by the Pres- 
ident of the Museum in the BULLETIN of 
last April. 

Phe contents of the publication will be, it 
is hoped, sufficiently varied to appeal to stu- 
dents and collectors in many fields of art. 
In Volume I, Part I, the following articles 
will appear: Notes on Some Mosan Enam- 
els, and Four Seventeenth-Century Pinta- 
does, by Joseph Breck; John Townsend: an 
Eighteenth-Century Cabinet-Maker, by 
C.O. Cornelius; On American Polearms, by 
Bashford Dean; Dated Specimens of Mo- 
hammedan Art, by M.S. Dimand; Photog- 
raphy and the ‘““Modern”’ Point of View, by 
William M. Ivins, Jr.; A Commode and a 
Secretary by Riesener, by Preston Reming- 
ton; Were the Nude Parts in Greek Marble 
Sculpture Painted? by Gisela M.A. Richter; 
A Capital from the Strozzi Palace, by James 
Rorimer; and A Gothic Pile Fabric, by 
Eleanor B. Saxe. 

The subscription price is $7 for a volume 
of two parts, or $4 for each part separately. 


STUART’S PORTRAIT OF 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON 


The unfinished portrait of Washington 
Allston by Gilbert Stuart,! which the Mu- 
seum has recently purchased, has in addi- 


1 Canvas; h. 24, w. 2114 in. Purchase, Alfred 


<4) 


N, Punnett Fund, 1928. Room of Recent Acces- 
sions Engraved on wood for Justin Winsor’s 
Memorial History of Boston (1881), vol. IV, P 


393. 


tion to its considerable sensuous appeal 
a twofold interest. It is a life-portrait of an 
American artist who was to his contempo- 
raries a delightful and gifted personage, and 
furthermore it is a typical unfinished work 
by Stuart, revealing to the student of paint- 
ing a rapid and highly accomplished tech- 
nique caught, as it were, in the act. 

Washington Allston’s brother-in-law, 
Richard H. Dana, is reported by Mason to 
have considered our portrait an interesting 
and faithful likeness. The head, which 1s 
centered on the drab-grounded twilled can- 
vas, is brushed in with suave but expressive 
strokes. The poet-artist, shown as a man of 
middle age, is given a slightly feminine and 
sentimental expression, the eyes being up- 
turned and the facial contours and mouth 
somewhat soft and indecisive. Though his 
face lacks the clear romantic beauty which 
his friend Malbone saw in 1794, and by no 
means reveals the pale, tired gentleman of 
whom Richard Staigg painted miniature 
portraits in 1841, there is still observable a 
distinct resemblance. 

Of the relations existing between the 
elderly Stuart and his somewhat younger 
sitter we are given a glimpse by Jared B 
Flagg in his Life and Letters of Washington 
Allston. The ambitious picture of Bel- 
shazzar’s feast had occupied much of 
\llston’s attention for years. Even his fam- 
ily and close friends were not allowed to see 


the great work. When it was considered vir- 
tually finished Allston thought a change of 
perspective would improve it. Mr. Stuart, 
the painter, must needs be consulted, and 
upon his advice, apparently, the labor was 
undertaken. Some fifteen or twenty years 
elapsed during which Allston “‘wrought up- 
on the picture at intervals.” It was still 
unfinished when he died. 

[he Museum’s portrait of Allston, with 
its easy but comparatively heavy workman 
ship, is a typical late work by Stuart, but 1 
is not alone in demonstrating that the late 
work can be admirable. To be sure, the 
magic touch of the first fifteen American 
years is forever gone, but one recalls the 
delightful portrait of Mrs. Lemuel Hay- 
ward, hanging in the Boston Museum 
which Stuart, who signed scarcely half a 


2 The Museum owns one of these miniature 
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dozen of his works, has signed in full 
Gilbertus Stuart Pingebat 1828. It is as 
though the old painter in this vear which 
was to be his last were striking his chest and 
proclaiming aloud, “‘ Look at this. Poor and 
old and sick though he 1s, Gilbert Stuart 
can still paint!” 

It was in the same year, 1828, that out 
portrait of Washington Allston was painted 
and it was still unfinished when Stuart died 
The portrait had been commissioned by a 
friend and admirer of Washington Allston 
Edmund Dwight of Boston, who claimed it 
at the studio after the artist died, and it is 
from Mr. 
that the Museum has now purchased 1t 


H. B. WeHLI 


Dwight’s great-granddaughter 


A GROUP OF CHINESE TOMB 


FIGURINES 


\ group of nine Chinese tomb figurines 
of the Six Dynasties! is now on exhibition 
in the Room 
figurines represent dancers, ladies-in-wait- 


f Recent Accessions. These 


ing, and male and female servants and were 
made for the service and entertainment of 
the dead. 

he Chinese, as a race, believe in some 
sort of personal survival for an indefinite 
period after death. As a race, they believe 
that the spirits of the dead need material 
attention and appreciate worldly pleasures, 
but inasmuch as the spirit is conceived as 
immaterial, it needs only the spirits of in- 
animate objects for its use. Paper coaches 
and paper horses, for example, are quite as 
useful to the spirit as wooden coaches and 
flesh-and-blood horses—both the paper and 
the flesh convey the idea of horses and the 
paper ones are far less embarrassing to all 
parties concerned. 

[he supposition that the bright-cheeked 
ladies and neat paper gentlemen, the paper 
flowers and cedar-twig lions which are borne 
down the street in gorgeous procession are 
the symbols of an ancient custom of bloody 
human and expensive material sacrifice is 
incorrect. Such human sacrificing as has 
been done in the history of China seems to 


1 Purchased, Fletcher Fund, 1928 


ARI 


have been introduced by the barbarian 
tribes, and the few dynasties that practised 
it were of barbarian origin. The origin of 
the paper figures which are burned at the 
grave, and of the pottery ones which are 
buried in the tomb chamber, 1s in the prim- 
itive and lasting belief in spell-casting, a 
belief which gives an image the power of 
attracting to it and influencing the soul of 
the person it hence the 
power of injuring that person. As proof of 
against the records 
of particular sacrifices the fact that the 
Chou Ritual has no hint of human sacrifice; 
and, further, a statement attributed to 
K’ung-tze (K’ung Fu-tze or Confucius) in 
the Book of Rites, which states his approval 
of images of straw but says that figures of 


represents, and 


this theory, we may set 


men in wood were not a good influence be- 
cause there was danger of the custom’s lead- 
ing to the sacrifice of men 

From this evidence it seems plausible 
that the grave figures of all types have been 
developed from very early times for their 
own properties in the service of the dead, 
and not as substitutes for real sacrifices to 
the dead. These figures are of infinite 
variety and new types appear constantly as 
graves in new localities are plundered, but 
until Chinese public opinion will permit 
scientific excavating, our opinions must be 
formed largely from deduction. 

rhe nine little figures which have latels 
been acquired by the Museum have been 
attributed to the Six Dynas- 
are of the material which 1s 


consistently 
ties, and they 
commonly ascribed to that period. Five of 
the figures are made of black clay; the other 
four, dancers, are made of red clay and seem 
to have been modeled by hand, with the 
possible exception of the heads. All are 
unglazed. Despite the difference in the 
materials, stylistically the nine figures are 
the same and seem surely to have belonged 
to one group, and, although they are attri- 
buted to the Six must be 
pointed out that in freedom of movement 
and in costume, they seem closer to the pot- 
teries attributed to the T’ang period than 
to any of the pot teries so far ascribed to the 
Six Dynasties, or the Wei period. In this 
connection, a comparison between dated 


Dynasties, it 


2C. Hentze, Chinese Tomb Figures 
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Ss interesting if not con- 


wall-paintings 
clusive. Compare the donatrices of the wall- 
paintings in the Touen-Houang cave 137b, 
or any of that group of caves, one of which 
bears a sixth-century inscription, with the 
donatrices and women in the genre scenes 
in cave 130,2 a cave in which the donors’ and 
donatrices on the dado and the genre scenes 
of the lower wall are certainly T’ang. 

In any case these figurines make a charm- 
ing group and give us an interesting impres- 
sion of a phase of life in very early times. 
Strange that writers on the Chinese theater 
should so consistently ignore the pottery 
ve us such a 


figurines and actors which g 
wealth of visual information on the enter- 
a period about which liter- 
Here are four 
postures of a 


tainments of 
been SO Vague. 


eraceful 


ature has 
dancers in lively, 
dance not unlike the best of the dancing 
done in Peking today. In this sketchy, 
casual medium an amazing amount of in- 
dividual character is caught. The premiér. 
danseuse 1s so completely a mistress of her 
art and so conscious of it, the seated dancer 
just escapes a smirk, while a third is mark- 
ing time with an expression which is slightly 
worried and almost grumpy, and the con- 
trast between the ladies-in-waiting and 
the servants is equally amusing. 
ALAN R. Priest. 


A BRONZE STATUETTE OF 
HERAKLES 


[he Museum has recently acquired a 
bronze statuette of Herakles! which will 
rank as one of the best early bronzes in our 
collection (figs. 1-3; height 5 in. [12.6 cm.]).2 
It is in practically perfect preservation; 
only the surface has suffered from cleaning 


3 Cf. Pelliot, Les Grottes de Touen-Houang, 
pl. CCXCVI, cave 137b, and pl. CCLXXVIII, 
cave 130. 

1 ]]lustrated in Langlotz, Friihgriechische 
Bildhauerschulen, pl. 27 b (there called Zeus, evi- 
dently because seen only in a photograph in 
which the long club of Herakles appears in per- 
spective and resembles a thunderbolt) 

* Exhibited this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions; later to be placed in the 
'hird Classical Room in Wing J. 
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and the attribute held in the left hand is 
missing. We can appreciate, therefore, the 


original action and composition—an excep- 
tional treat in Greek art. 

A bearded Herakles is represented in a 
striding attitude, wielding a mighty club in 
his right hand; the left is extended and 
probably grasped a bow. It is the accepted 
striding type, which we meet with as early 
as the first quarter of the sixth century in 
the Zeus of the Corfu pediment and which 
continued throughout the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Here we have a most attractive 
phase of it, full of life but still under the ban 
of archaic art. The muscles bulge and con- 
tract under the strain of the action; the 
body is approaching 
a pattern, as a 


structure of the 
realism but is still felt as 
design; the attitude indicates movement 
and yet lacks the freedom that we associate 
with motion; and the face with its large, 
glaring eyes shows no trace of the tenseness 
observable in the body. This combination of 
adherence to a type with direct observation 
of nature gives to our little man a strange, 
monumental, and vet living quality. 

We can assign an approximate date to the 
statuette, for it takes its place quite con- 
vincingly in the continuous progression 
from a decorative to a naturalistic rendering 
observable in archaic Greek art. Among ex- 
isting monuments we may compare espe- 
cially the Herakles on one of the metopes 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi’ (about 
510-500 B.c.) and the athletes on one of the 
statue bases recently found in Athens.‘ Here 
we have the same maplike rendering of the 
rectus abdominis muscle—correctly shown 
with three transverse divisions, two above 
and one below the navel, and with the upper 
boundary forming a semicircular arch; the 
indication of the interlacement of the serra- 
tus magnus with the ribs, which is not 
shown in earlier sculpture; and a similar 
treatment of the flanks, with the accentu- 
ation of the muscle bulging over the iliac 
crest, of the knees with their correct asym- 
metrical design, of the calves with the long, 

3 Fouilles de Delphes, vol. IV, pl. XLI (cf. our 
cast no. 434% in Gallery 1I:B 


3 34). 
4 Della Seta, Dedado, vol. III 1922-1923, 
pp. 409 ff. (cf 


our cast no. 440! in Gallery 
1:B 34) 
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narrow peroneal muscles, and of the feet 
with their long, straight toes. A particularly 
interesting parallel is the boy in the ball- 
game relief seen from the rear. In both fig- 
shoulder blades, the median line 
the ankle bones are treated with the same 
feeling for structure and for design. Withthe 


ures the 


head we may compare also that of a war- 
rior from Olympia® (about 510-500 B.c. 
which has a similar modeling of the lips and 
the same delicate rendering of the beard by 
incised ringlets.® In contrast, however, with 
all these sculptures our statuette shows 
throughout a more rounded, plastic treat- 
ment, indicating a slightly later date. On 
the other hand, the Aegina pediment figures 
about 495 or 490 450 B.C.) appear still 
more advanced in style, for here the divi- 
sions between the individual parts are less 
sharp, and there is more feeling for the 
We may date our statu- 
ette therefore between these two decades, 


whole as a unity 


that 1s, about 500 495 B.C. 

In comparison with these approximatel 
contemporary sculptures we note another 
difference in our statuette. It is much 
stockier than the Attic and Aeginetan fig- 
ures, heavier and shorter in build, and the 
head is larger in proportion. We have here, 
in fact, the Peloponnesian counterpart of 
the Attic type, the descendant of the Del- 
youths and the predecessor of the 
The provenance 


phic 
Polykleitan Doryphoros. 
bears out this origin, for the statuette is said 
to have been found in Mantineia, Arcadia 
that is, in the heart of the Peloponnese. 
[herefore, as a Peloponnesian product of 
the very beginning of the fifth century it 
has great interest. For this was a period of 
increasing intercommunication between the 
Greek city states which was soon to oblit- 
eratelocal tendenciesin Greek sculpture and 
bring about an international Greek style. 
\t a time, therefore, of incipient CTrISSCTOSS 
influences we have here a product still un- 
touched by Ionian softness or Attic grace 
but showing in undiluted form the Doric 
ideal of harsh strength and bold structure. 
And this adherence to the old ideal is just 

® Olympia, vol. III, pl. VI, 1 and 2 

® The method in which the hair in our statu- 


ette is worn is unusual. It lies against the skull 
in curling ringlets, but behind is long and rolled 
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what we might expect in the isolation of 
far-off Arcadia. 

The statuette is cast solid in one piece 
with its rectangular base, which has two 
evidently ancient rivet holes for attachment 
to some object.’ Traces of the original crusty 
green patina are still observable in different 
grooves and hollows which the cleaning 
process did not reach. 


GIs—ELA M. A. RICHTER 


A STAINED GLASS 
SAINT MICHAEL IN ARMOR 


‘This Museum is building around its 
armor collection,” said a distinguished visi- 
tor to The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
“Here you have illuminated 
manuscripts, paintings, tapestries, wood- 


alabasters, 


carvings, and stained glass associated with 
armor just as they were in the Middle Ages. 
\nd in most art museums one finds similar 
contemporary documents.” The fact 1s that 
armor is represented abundantly in medi- 
aeval art, so that a knowledge of its styles 
and structural features enables one better 
to appreciate the artist’s aim, and even to 
test the authenticity of works of art. From 
contemporary documents and existing spe- 
cimens we know that there was a great deal 
of color in armor. It was polychromed or 
covered with rich velvets, and there was a 
brilliant contrast between the elaborate 
sword belts, which were often studded with 
gems or enriched with enamels, and the 
polychromed or muirror-like armor. Con- 
temporary representations often show more 
detail than extant armor which has been 
injured by rust and the loss of elements. It 
is because works of art supplement armor 
by showing how it was worn with all its 
trappings that they are exhibited together 

\ recent addition to this series of original 
art documents is a stained glass window! 
of the Angevin school of the late fifteenth 
century, which Saint Michael 
and a Donor (fig. 1), who was a knight of 


represents 


his is a usual type of base in bronzes found 
in Arcadia. Cf. W. Lamb, Arcadian Bronze Stat- 
uettes, in British School Annual, vol. X XVII 
(1925-1926), p. 136 and passim 
1 Exhibited in Gallery H 9 
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n of the King’s Order. It ts practically without 
restoration, although seven small pieces 
piece have been replaced, and comes from the 
two chapel of a chateau near Angers. In this 
ment connection it is interesting to note that 
rUSTS King René of Anjou, who was actively 
"rent interested in armor and military sports, 
ning also made stained glass. In most countries 
} ol Europe local schools of glass-painting 
R "Ag | A, H flourished in the various districts, each with 
}-*- ay . j AF ® definite characteristics. A study of the glass 
e PTS ‘a il * in the small churches on the Loire will 
probably bring to light other specimens b\ 

HR the maker of our window. 

It is a typical canopy window of the pet 
| Ms pendicular style—one of a triptych—ol 
bei white glass of a dusky tint produced by 
Art. stippling and is enriched by yellow stain 
ated which ts freely introduced on the crocketing 
bod- of the pinnacles and the soffits of the gables 
vith \ blue sky forms the background of the 
bee spires. The canopy, which ts executed with 
ilar extraordinary delicacy and finish, effec- 
that tively encloses and frames the rich figur 
edi- work. The central figure shows the militant 
les \rchangel Michael, whose features and pose 
tter are dignified. A vellow-tinted nimbus sur- 
1 to rounds the saint’s golden locks of hai He 
Om is clad in armor (fig. 2) over which is a red 
sdb cloak with a gray lining, the folds and lights 
leal and shadows being skilfully rendered b\ 
| or lines and stippling. The white glass on 
mall which the lining is represented throws the 
ate gray-blue armor into relief, and there 1s a 
‘ith decided contrast between the blue of the 
the armor and the ultramarine of the wings of 
-_ the Archangel. On each side in a niche 
Ore standing on a column, is an angel, one with 
een a harp, the other blowing two trumpets 
Mt In the literature of the Christian Church 
nor there are many scenes in which the armed 
its warrior is appropriately introduced. We are 
er, reminded that there was war in Heaven and 
nal that Saint Michael and his angels fought 
w! against the dragon. The artists usually 
1th dressed the personages whom they repre- 
ael sented in the costume of the period, hence 

of Saint Michael appears in armor of the late 
ail fifteenth century—the time when our 
at- stained glass was made. The armor is pic- 

FIG. 1. STAINED GLASS WINDOW ; 
a tured accurately, and is not a fantasti 


ANGEVIN SCHOOL, LATE XV CENTURY : . : 
representation, the result of the artist 


imagination, as sometimes occurred. [hu 
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tplat ormed of upper and lower bowl of such a helmet represents the dom¢ 

oted plates and shows the outward rolled — of a mosque 
der in the armpit region. The sul On the left side of the Archangel is a 
triangular tuille is also characteristic. On shield which bears the heraldic arms of 
the elbow and knee and following the con France—three fleurs-de-lis on a field of 
our of the jamb by means of painting are blue—encircled by the Order of Saint 
represented the latten bands which ar Michael with its badge. As Saint Michael 


was the protector of the king, the royal 
arms could be legitimately introduced. In 
the execution of the shield there was a tech- 
al difficulty with which the Renaissance 
or modern craftsman has not had to con- 
nd. Yellow and the brown stain were the 
only colors painted on in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; hence the only way to get the proper 
heraldic colors was to drill and cut the pot 
metal which formed the background and to 
insert the other colors by leading. Nowa- 
vs what was once laboriously ground 
way 1s easily eaten out by acid. If we wert 
to explain other technical difficulties of this 
exacting craft, the layman would better 
ppreciate the result. Much has been pub- 
shed recently on ancient and modern 
methods of making stained glass, but in the 
Middle \ges thes processes were oreal 
us novel? dealing with the 
craftsman in stained glass Marion Craw- 
ford tells us amusingly that the manuscript 
containing these secrets was kept in an iron 
box under the bed of the craftsman, who 
wore the key on a small silver chain at his 
NeckK. 
lhe kneeling figure represents the donor, 
whose name was probably Michael, being 
presented in heaven by his celestial patron 
Robert T. Nichol, of the Museum staff, has 
called to my attention that the face, ton- 
sure, attitude, and even the attire are ex- 
traordinarily like those of Philip the Good 
third Duke of the Second House of Bur- 





FIG. 2. DETAIL SHOWING sundy, and Founder of the Order of the 
SAINT MICHAEL AND DONOR Golden Fleece. The face and hands of the 


donor, as well as of Saint Michael, are ol 
slightly opaque glass which gives a pleasing 
effect. The donor wears a long lilac-purple 


almost unknown in actual examples. Thi 
chain mail brayette and armpit defense are 
represented in the conventional way. Char cloak, beneath which 
golden yellow patterned brocade, the golden 


of which is also visible. On the 


S a garment Ol 


acteristics of Gothic armor are its pointed 
terminals and crisp ridges, which were influ- Collar 
enced by contemporary architecture. An front panel of the base, which is ornamented 
analogous effect of architecture upon armor 
may be seen in the Turkish helmets exhib- 
ited in the Museum study collection; the Marietta, A Maid of Venic« 


with Gothic quatrefoils, appear the uniden- 


7 a 


tified heraldic arms gold, a Tess cules Ol) « 
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chief silver three ermine-spots sable; the 
whole adextré by two pales, gold and vai 
of the donor. 

Stained glass, aside from the fact that it 
frequently illustrates armor, is closely con 
nected with armor in many other ways 
Both belong to the Christian era and wert 
intimately linked to religion. We recall that 
the knights attended church in armor, for 
did they not have to pay “‘spur money”’ 
when they neglected to remove their spurs 
[he armor must have been in complete har- 


mony with the gav coloring of the stained 
glass of churches where the carvings of 
stone and wood were also painted. Both in 
spired awe in the beholder. Both had great 
svmbolical significance. Every element of a 
suit of armor represents a desirable chat 
acter—honor, lovalty,  friendship—whil 
most of the Gothic stained glass was mad 
to impart religious and moral instruction 
There is a resemblance in the method ot 
their construction. Great heat was essential 
to fuse materials and remove impurities 


ing together a stained glass window was 


as complicated as assembling the lames of a 
suit of armor. In both cases every piece was 
different in shape. For example, one of the 
suits of armor of Henry VIII in the Tower 
of London is made up of two hundred and 
thirty-five separate lames. The reader might 
amuse himself, if he wished, in trying to cal- 
culate the number of pieces in any larg 
stained glass window! It is a paradox that 
today so much of the fragile glass 1s intact 
and the color is mellowed with age, while 
there is little of the steel armor which 
retains all of its elements, or its fittings, and 


the original surface of nearly all extant 


armor has been cleaned or oxidized awa' 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
[WO STAINED GLASS PANELS 
OF THE XIV CENTURY 


Ihe Museum has recently added two 
very fine panels! of French fourteenth 
century stained lass to 1ts collections ol 


mediaeval art. In view of the scarcity of 


early glass, there are only occasional oppor- 
tunities for its pure hase, and therefore the 


1 Fletcher } Ind 1QO28 Ver nos. 25.1 


H. 13514 in, W. 18 in 


In acquiring good 


Museum 1s fortunate 
examples in excellent condition.2 The two 
windows, containing representations of the 
Prophet Isaiah and Saint Mary Magdalen 
enshrined in architectural niches, are from 
the same series, although presumably not 
placed side bi side origin: lly, as Suggest d 
by the illustration. Above and below the 
central figures are sections decorated with 
geometric designs in grisaille® of the sami 
period, which may or may not have bi 
longed to the original windows 

Stained glass is rightly one of the most 
appealing and fascinating arts of the Middl 
\ges. In color as well as in design, the early 
craftsman developed his technique to such 
in extent that the decorative effects result 
ing from the use of glass became as impor 
tant a feature of the interior of the med 


aeval church as the monumental sequen 
of sculpture which adorned the archit 
on the exterior. Rarely beautiful designs 


pure ornament and representations of popu 


lar ecclesiastical and secular subjects, wer 
conceived in the most luxuriant and harmo 
nious tones. Small pieces of various! 
ored glass were held together by the thi 
lead strips which enframed them. Det: 
ind delineations were usually painted upon 
he inner side of translucent glass w 
enamel colors which wer terward 

thev were laid, leaving it more or less trans 
Although stained glass like that 


‘ . | t 1 +7 
recently procured gives an excellent impres 


on of the splendid qualities peculiar to t] 
art, nevertheless two panels can hat 
inspire the profound emotions whicl 
experiences when looking at such blazin 
nsembles of color as one finds at Chartr 
le Mans, or at Bourg 
On one of the windows, the P 
Isaiah (YSAIAS standing bar 
wearing an ordinary cap and a green mantk 
thrown over a violet-colored tunic, is p 


against a bright blue background. He 
with both hands a scroll bearing the inser 
tion, ECCE VIRGO, Which ar t wor 

| | res Ir r 

1 Tk r 

s have rep I 

\ t 1 glass pa 
| Sse sections 
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Behold 


virgin shall conceive, and bear a son 


Ol €ccé virgo CON iptel et pariet filium 
taken from the prophecy‘ of Isaiah and fre- 
quently used in representations of him. On 
the other panel, Saint Mary Magdalen, with 
i red halo and draped in a rose-violet cloak 
is depicted with bare feet as the penitent 
sinner. She holds her most usual attribute 
the alabaster ointment box in which she ts 
said to have carried either the perfum: 
which she poured over Christ’s feet, or the 
which she 


balm and prepared for 


anointing His body. The saint 1s represented 


spices 


as weeping, with her head supported on her 
hand. This attitude, and the violet-colored 

possibly denoting sorrow, suggest 
from the Scriptures, “And they 
Woman, why 
them, Be- 


| ord, and 


mantle, 
the passage 
her, 
unto 


the angels| say unto 
thour She 


have taken away m\ 


weepest saith 
cause they 
| know not where thev have laid him 

The inscription on both sides of Mary 
Magdalen, M 
restored® at 


would seem to 


time 


MARTHA 
have been some and a 
piece of old glass inscribed with the name 
Martha, but from another window of the 
series, substituted. The m to the left of the 
Magdalen’s head stands for Mania, and 
MAGDA Was probably used on the right side 

French stained glass of the fourteenth 
century 1s usually considered inferior to 
that of the great periods in the twelfth and 
especially in the thirteenth century. A deco- 
resulting from pure design 


\s in the 


case of our panels, large figures of saints 


rative quality 


was sacrificed for representation 
allowing a more realistic representation of 
the human form, were placed in niches over- 
loaded with architectural accessories such 
as vaults, gables, canopies, traceried win- 
dows, and pinnacles. The mosaic-like ap- 
pearance of earlier glass was sacrificed for 
more naturalistic painting. The colors them- 
selves became less brilliant. Soft tints re- 


placed the deep-toned greens, the pure 


blues, and the rich reds; a more extensive 
use of white glass, or glass tinted with 
Isaiah, VII: 14 
John, XX: 13 
It is possible, of course, that the painter 


substituted MARTHA for 


Mary Magy 


made an error, and 


MAGDA (Martha, the sister ol lalen 
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AR] 


vellow silver stain,? became the fashion. 

[he panels recently acquired illustrate 
many of the tendencies in the manufacture 
of French painted glass. The figures, dressed 
in richly colored garments, and the back- 
grounds against which the saints are placed 

the blue for the Isaiah and the green lor 
the Magdalen—are in the best traditions of 
the earlier work. The vellow and white of 
the architectural details of the canopies, in 
relation to the red and blue of their back- 
erounds, are less fortunate. 

Glass painted in grisaille was frequentl 
used as an expedient method for saving part 
of the enormous expense in the covering of 
vast windows. Especially in the northern 
sections of France, where the light was not 


so brilliant as in the 


southern districts 
windows of this kind were preferred to less 
translucent glass \ orl- 


saille and stained glass is frequently found 


combination of 
however, as in our panels. The grisaille sec- 


tions Of our 


windows continue the tradi- 
tional patterns of the thirteenth century 
but may not have formed part of the sam 
windows with the figure design 

[he panels with the Prophet Isaiah and 
Saint Mary Magdalen may be assigned to 


the first half of the fourteenth century, as 


they are typical in design and in color ot 
much glass of this time. The period was one 
of transition between the traditional types 
of the thirteenth and the more fully devel- 
oped of the fourteenth century. The figures 
show a close resemblance to the glass of the 
cathedral of Evreux, universally considered 
the finest examples of fourteenth-centurs 
this cathedral, a with 
Saint John the Baptist,* placed at the cen- 
ter of the choir, and dating from about 
1330, may be compared with the Isaiah ol 


window 


glass. In 


our panel in several respects. The faces are 


similarly drawn; the hair is almost identi- 


cally formalized; the hands, the feet, the 


necks, andthe drapery are alike in treatment 
\lso the features of the Mary Magdalen of 

Made by coating the glass with chloride of 
silver and ochre; after baking, the ochre is re- 
moved, and the chloride of silver, which has be- 
come incorporated with the glass, leaves a yellow 
stain 

> Vitraux de la 

d’Evreux, 1893, pl. \ 


choeur de la cathédral 








SAINT MARY MAGDALEN 


IHE PROPHET ISAIAH AND 


STAINED 
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our window res¢ mble those of the \ irgin Pat 
Evreux 


The panels have been placed in the cen- 
tral window of Gallery F 4 in the Morgan 
Wing, left vacant by the removal of the 
twelfth-century Abiud window to Gallery 


C 21. The new panels are exceedingly well 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


IHE FLAGELLATION BY 
SPINELLO ARETINO REVEALED 
BY THE X-RAY 

lhe article published fourteen years ago 


by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.,10n the acqui- 
sition by the Museum of a painted banner 


b 


\ Spinello Aretino takes into considera- 





FIG. I. SAINT MARY 


adapted to the room where they have been 
installed. Many of the exhibits of sculpture, 
ivory carving, and enamel work are from 
the same period as the glass; they are rep- 
resentative of contemporary productions 
in other mediums. Moreover, the win- 
dows on each side are French of the late 
thirteenth century, and thus afford excel- 
lent opportunity for comparison. 
JAMES RORIMER. 
* Vitraux de la choeur de la cathédrale d’Ev- 


reux pl VII. 


MAGDALEN 


BY SPINELLO ARETINO 


tion all the important facts about this inter- 
esting picture except, naturally, that part 
of it made invisible by the canvas backing 
which had been glued over its reverse with 
the purpose of strengthening and preserv- 
ing the face of the banner, which shows 
the Magdalen enthroned (fig. 1). When 
first seen by Crowe and Cavalcaselle both 
sides were visible. In the first edition of the 
New History? the authors note it in these 


1 BULLETIN, vol. IX (1914), p. 43 


2 Vol lI, p. 17. 
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X-RAY DETAIL OF 
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words \ banner painted on both sides 


for the Brotherhood of S. Sepolcoro at 
Gubbio, now in the hands of the Marchese 
Ranghiacsi (at Gubbio), has all the char- 
icter of the master and 1s one of the best 
xamples in private hands. On one face is 


the Flagellation. On the other, the Magda- 
len, enthroned amidst a glory of eight play- 


ing angels, holds in her right hand the oint- 
ment, and in her left, the Crucifix. Four 
brothers of the Fraternity kneel in pairs 
beloy Professor Mather’s article 


leals with the 


Magdalen; 


oncerns the vestiges of t 


the present notice 
}, 
it 


e Flagellation of 


a~ 


Wi 
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COMPOSITION OF A FLAGELLATION 


PAINTED ON THE REVERSE OF THE ¢ 


AIL A 
ANVAS 


has disclosed on the 


Christ which the x-ra\ 
other side, now covered by the relining 

hidden subject has 
at of the 
x-ray films will show. On the reverse of the 


angel playing a viol 


Identification of the 


not been easy, as a glance one 


in the group to the 
left of the Magdalen, the x-ray shows a few 


largely painted, decisive strokes which 
though they seem unilluminating by them- 
selves, match other strokes—especially 
those of the hand grasping a lash—which 
appear above the strokes already men- 
tioned and, bit by bit, form a figure (fig. 2 


On the reverse of the angel to the right ol 
the Magdalen, which balances the figure of 
the angel playing t 
guish the forehead 
figure (fig. 3 


he viol, one can distin- 


of another 
» determine the 


whole composition a dozen separate details 


and 
In order te 


nose 


have been x-rayed and pieced together with 


> 


I 


70 
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result shown in the 
lig. 4 


This composition may 


the 


sket¢ h 


accompanying 


be 2Tas 


ped more 
clearly by reference to other early pictures 
of the Flagellation, such as the example 
which Fra Angelico and his pupils painted 
on the doors of the silver press now pre- 
in the Hospital of San Marco in 
Florence (fig. 5). The vitality of the concep- 
tion 1s proved by the fact that in Rome 
almost two hundred years after Spinello, 
Sebastiano del Piombo painted a Flagella- 


sery ed 


f ia 


ES {YDAS ADXPM DIXIT AE RABRETOSTVLARBERY 


VINFLAGELLA PARATYS. SVi4 7DOUOR: EVS SPEETY TWO $ 


ry IVa 











FIG. 5. FLAGELLATION BY FRA ANGELICO 
AND HIS PUPILS 
tion for San Pietro in Montorio in which 


the figures of the executioners take the same 
poses but in reversed positions; they swing 
their arms with the same gusto as in the 
Spinello, and have a marked resemblance 
in action, though Sebastiano’s figures 
nude or clothed in the scanty draperies 
which his time de- 
manded, whereas Spinello’s executioners 
are clothed in the blouses and hose of the 
fourteenth century. 

The subject Was a popular one, fostered 
no doubt by the Battuti, or societies which 
practised self-punishment in public. the 
middle of the fourteenth century these soci- 


are 


the classical taste of 


2, 
»\ 


eties again became active after a period of 
quiet. In the chronicle of Saint Justine ol 
Padua is found this description of the prac- 
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tice: “When all Italy was plunged in every 
kind of vice and crime, of a sudden a super- 
stition broke out in Perugia, then among 
the Romans, and thence spreading almost 
to the entire populace of Italy. Fear of the 
Saviors advent and the last judgment 
seized them in such a way that nobles and 
commons, old and young, and even chil- 
dren five vears old, went nude through the 
streets, covering only their natural parts, 
and marched thus without shame, two by 
two in processions; each one had his whip in 
his hand and lashed his shoulders until the 
blood ran; they moaned and shrieked and 
wept fountains of tears, no more or less 
than as if they had seen with their own eves 
the passion of the Savior. Not only 
by dav, but by night, with lighted torches 
and in the coldest part of winter, these hun- 
dreds, and thousands and ten thousands 
with priests in the lead carrving crosses and 
banners, overran the towns and thechurches 
and prostrated themselves humbly before 
the Altars. Thev did the same thing in small 
villages as in the cities, so that the moun- 
tains and plains seemed to echo the voices 
of those who cried out to God. So musical 
instruments and little love songs were 
silenced; citv and country heard only the 
song of the mourning penitents whose sad 
modulations moved hard hearts and drew 
tears from the most obstinate. Women also 
practised these devotions, but in_ their 
rooms where not only common women but 
noble matrons and delicate virgins per- 
formed these rites with all modesty. Then 
all discords were reduced to concord; usu- 
rers and robbers hastened to give back their 
bad gains; certain criminals, confessing 
their crimes, humbly punished themselves; 
prisons were opened, captives dismissed; 
and exiles returned to their own. 

In 1349, when Spinello was a boy, Cle- 
ment VI published a bull from Avignon 
commanding the Bishops and Inquisitors to 
Stamp out Flagellant Orders, but the prac- 
tice persisted, as can most readily be proved 
by the burning of the leader of the Bianchi 
in 1389. Clement VI was an especially 
active Guelph. Gubbio, where lived the 

Ursitius of Basle, Wechelius, 1585, que ted in 


Histoire des Flagellans, Abbé Boileau, Arnster- 
dam, 1732 


monks of San Sepolchro for whom Spinello 
painted this banner, was Ghibelline. The 
struggles between the Papacy, represented 
by Cardinal Albornoz, and the communes 
lasted during Spinello’s early career and 
sufficiently explain how this banner could 
have been made after the Flagellant Orders 
had been officially disbanded. As a matter 
of fact the Battuti of Siena, Bologna, and 
Gubbio founded hospitals—Case di Dio 





FIG. O. X-RAY DETAII HEAD OF THE MAG- 
DALEN SHOWING AT THE TOP A FRAGMENT Ot 
A CAPITAL ON THE REVERSE OF THE CANVAS 


which enabled them to meet in quiet for 
penitential exercises in spite of the Church’s 
disapproval of their practices 

Surely, then, Spinello’s banner was not 
carried in wild processions; probably it 
hung in some chapel protected from wind 
and rain. This would account for its condi 
tion, which is excellent, considering the 
fate of other banners of later date. And it 
would also account partly for the differ 
ence in condition of the two sides.4 The 

[he Flagellation may have been scraped by 
the restorer in order to remove loose particles 
and make a firmer foundation for the material 
which binds together the old and the new car 


Vases 
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Christ at the Column ts practically ruine 


according to the x-rav studies. His leg and 
the drapery about Hi 


state, but of His torso, only 


{ 


Waisl ire nm < all 
he iower part 


t 
{ 
14 th 
iders O 


From His shou upt 
column the x-ray 


fragments of paint like th 


c apital ot the 


records 


t 


seen on the reverse of the Magdalen’s cheek 
j 


It is unfortunate that even the damaged 


parts of the composition on the reverse ot 


the Magdalen (fig. 6 


to view, be CAUSE the painting ol the execu 


cannot be recovered 


tioners suggests more action than does the 
familiar work of Spinello, and the brush 
work, while broad and simplified as in his 
more energy. The 
Mather’s 


wall-paintings, suggests 


isms ol Professor 


excellent critic 


article on the M len seem to be re- 


agd: 
d in one’s study of the Flagellation. 


asserts 
\nd the stvle in general agrees with, but is 
less painstaking than that in the Madonna 
Enthroned in the Fogg Museum, a picture 
x-rayed. The 


method of modeling appears in the peculiar 


which has also been same 


emphasis on the tips of noses, nostrils 
lips, and chins, in the rigid fingers and 


rippling hair. The Fogg Museum picture 
which 1s on wood 


Naturally it shows greater care and mort 


is signed and dated 1385 


skill than the Metropolitan banner, because 


of the difference in materials, subject, and 
purpose, as well as because of the highly 
probable difference of ten vears in dat 


ALAN BURROUGH 


ACCESSIONS 


He PHOTOGRAPH Drvistion of the Library 
is exhibiting views of Florence. These are 
part of an extensive collection of photo- 
graphs of Italian architecture which will be 
shown on request. 


GALLERY TALKS ON THE CERAMICS EXHI- 
BITION. During the month of October 
Roberta M. Fansler, Museum Instructor 
by arrangement with The American Feder- 
ation of Arts, gave six gallery talks on the 
International Exhibition of Ceramic Art. 


JAPANESE No Roses. In Gallery D 1 
on the second floor, beginning in November 
and continuing through the winter, there 
will be a special exhibition of Japanese 
No robes, some from the collection of the 
Museum and others lent by Louis V. 
| edoux 


THE SCHUBERT CENTENNIAL. Two con- 
temporary prints of Schubert portraits and 
other material associated with the work 
of this composer will be displayed in the 
galleries of musical instruments during 
Schubert week, November 18 to 25. 


A Museum INstrucTtorR FOR MEMBERS 
Ihe Members of the Museum will be glad 
to learn that the position of Instructor to 
serve Members only will, beginning in 
November, be filled by Mabel Harrison 
Duncan 

Miss Duncan comes well equipped for the 
position, as she has had wide experience in 
teaching both here and abroad. She is also 
familiar with this form of service, having at 
one time assisted in the guidance offered by 
the Museum 


MemMBERsuIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 15, 1928, the fol 
lowing persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

CONTRIBUTING MEMBER, C. Alison Scully. 

FELLOowsHip Member, F.H.Greenebaum. 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, James B. Arthur, 


> 


AND NOTES 


Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. Percy H 
Johnston, Anatol M. Josepho, Mrs. Ger 
trude B. Leeming, Mrs. Robert Mallory 
Jemuel G. Marty. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 423. 


CoLor PRINTS FOR THE HOME AND THI 
ScHOOL. The American Federation of Arts 
exhibition of the best color prints obtain- 
able for home and school will be held this 
vear in Classroom K, from November 15 to 
December 15. The chief purpose of this ex- 
hibition is to encourage gor xd art, at modest 
prices, for home and school use, and an 
opportunity will be given for the immediate 
acquisition of almost all the prints shown 
by any who desire them. In recent years 
this exhibition has been held annually at 
the Russell Sage | oundation 

Informal talks on the exhibition will be 
eiven by Huger Elliott at two o'clock on 
Saturdays, November 17, 24, December | 
and &. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS, 1928-1929. Ih 
following special exhibitions will be held at 
the Museum during the remainder of the 
season. Others may be arranged for later 
Due notice will be given concerning these 
exhibitions from time to time 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART: ELEVENTH 
EXHIBITION. Gallery D 6. Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 12, through Sunday, March 24, 1929 

LoAN EXHIBITION OF PERSIAN ART 
Gallery D 6. Saturday, May 4, through 
Sunday, September 1, 19209 

THe CHILDREN’S BuLLeTiIn. With th 
first number of the tenth volume of the 
Children’s Bulletin, just issued, this litth 
magazine for boys and girls appears In a 
new dress, with different type, all the illus 
trations reproduced in line from drawings 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green (Mrs. Huger 
Elliott), and with the book paper that thi 
method of reproduction allows. It 1s hoped 
that the magazine in its new form may have 
added appeal for its youthful readers. The 


( 
-{9 
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story in this number, told by Lots Leighton = and Siberia because of early and thorough 
Comings, and entitled The Little Lazy Ong plundering. [The significance of these kneel- 
creates a very real child, Ninetta, to intro ing animals ts not clear but it has been sug- 
duce the children to the Venetian eigh gested that they represent animals already 
teenth-century art they will find in the | slaughtered and prepared for the sacrifices. 
Museum, especially in the room from th¢ \ bronze mask, a harness ornament repre- 
Palazzo Sagredo senting the head of a horse in bold design, 

completes the “Scythian” gifts to date, but 

\ Girt OF BRONzZ! \ gift of Chines: 1, : mye 
the Museum has also acquired, through the 


ar Eastern 


bronzes for the Department of | 
\rt from George D. Pratt has done much to 
Importance of the “Scythian 


Mr Pratt gave two 


) 


ic 


In February 


increase tl 


collection 





HARNESS 


MASK 


BRONZI 
ORNAMEN1 SCYTHIAN | 

plaques, one representing ibexes fac ING eac h 
other, the other of more unusual design, 
showing three deer, two represented in side 
view, the third, in the center, shown 
in full front. At the same time Mr. Pratt 
added a kneeling deer of the “Scythian’”’ 
type, and a tiger which probably served as 
the lid handle to some Han vase. In May, 
four more pieces were given by Mr. Pratt. 
is an Incense burner orna- 


these 


One ol IS 
mented with the four animals that sym- 
bolize the four points of the compass—actu- 


ally the tiger 1S repeated in place of the 
dragon but the intention is clear—and sup- 
ported by four tiny caryatid figures. There 
is also a very remarkable pair of rams kneel- 
ing on a little cart, both rams and cart be- 
ing of silver, which, like g« 
the “Scythian” finds which come from China 


ld, is rare among 


280 


Fletcher Fund, three more pieces, a pair of 


yresumably which 


1 


animal | 
were used as harness ornaments, and a small 


masks tigers 
cock in openwork 

[he fourth piece of Mr. Pratt's May gift 
Is a small bronze horse of the Han period 
which is strongly reminiscent the en- 
graved horses of the Hsiao T’ang Shan, a 


ol 


monument generally accepted as being of 
D 
“Scythian” bronzes 


the second century A 
The problem of the 


ne I 
is a very difficult and fashionable one, there 


being at least two more books 1n prepara- 
tion by famous scholars at the present time 
which will certainly add much to the infor- 
mation now available. We retain the name 
“Scvthian’’ which, although misnomer, 
has been used so consistently that, until the 


a 


authorities on this subject are moderatel\ 
agreed on a substitute, it seems less confus- 


Ing simply to continue its use 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. Christmas re- 
membrances of many kinds are waiting for 
the shopper at the Museum Information 
Desk. Some of them will give pleasure 
throughout the year: the calendar for 1929 
with a drawing for every month and a frame 
designed by W. A. Dwiggins, a subscription 
to the Bulletin, or to the Children’s Bulle- 
tin, Which appears four times a vear with a 
fascinating story in every number. 

Then there are books on many subjects, 
some of them attractive to the lover of fine 
printing as well as to those interested in the 
subject matter. Painted and Printed 
Fabrics, the Handbook of the American 
Wing, American Silver of the XVII and 
XVIII many others are 
appropriate for gifts. 

In photographs and prints a wide choice 
is offered. Besides many photographs of 
Christmas and other subjects, some of them 
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INCENSE BURNER, BRONZE 
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; RAMS KNEELING ON A CART, SILVER KNEELING DEER 
“SCYTHIAN METALWORK 
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matted or framed in passe-partout, there 


i1ons in color of | 
i reproduction of Michelangelo’s 
1 Sibyl, « 


are reproduc gyptian wall 


paintings 
] 


d chalk drawing for the Libyar yi 


ré 
prints from Direr’s own woodblocks. At 
least two series of the new Metropolitan 
Museum Colorprints—lItalian Paintings 
and American Paintings—will be read 
Each series has six prints in an attractive 
portfolio. Single prints may also be pur 
\ 
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lI by Ma) 
Jaffé of Vienna, who also makes the colored 
there are 


some 


postcards among which 
Christmas subjects. 
Small reproductions in line of prints from 
Museum collection make attract 
a number of 


the ive 
greetings and this year 


subjects have been added to our 


Ww 
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Some of them have envelopes to match so 


that they may be sent as Christmas or New 
Year’s cards. 
A cast of an Egyptian cat 


bowl, or an ivory) relief makes an acc eptab 


\ rretin 
le 


an 


remembrance. 
lo those who cannot come to the 


um to shop or who wish to have a mor 
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count of our holiday wares 


little booklet, Christmas Suggestions 


be sent upon request 


AND SCULPTORS OF THI 
December 
oift 


the volume 


SCULPTURI 


THE 


GREEKS. During the month of 

in good season for use as a Christmas 
for the student of classical art 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks, b\ la M. A. Richter, Curator 
Department of ical Art 


nouncement was made in the Sep- 


entitled The 
Gise 


Class ol 


of the 
which an 
tember BULLETIN, will be published by th 
Yale lhe carefully 


pared text 


University Press pre- 


originally a series of lectures de- 
the Museum in 


enlarg¢ re 


1920 


he 


livered at 1925 and 


tly 
Pe Ls a | i 
latest research upon Greek sculpture 


} 
} 


but gre 1 and incorporating 1 


na 
and 


the large number and adequate size of th 


illustrations 


750, including four 
p 


lorma- 


more than fo 
color, give this volume a plac 


plates In 


among the Important sources of 1n 
tion upon the subject, making it of great 


value to the student and almost a necessit\ 


for a library of art. The edition has been 


limited to 500 copies 


PHE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE. It 1s not 
function of the Museum BULLETIN to 
review books—even books on art. It 1s 
however, within its functions to call the 
tention of its Members to the part the 


thor en- 


Museum is playing in what its au 


titles, “The American Renaissance.” 
Moreover, the book describes intelhi- 
gently and sympathetically the activities 


of our own Museum in this movement and 
our Members should be interested in an out- 
side view of what their Museum is doing 
The book o1Ves a record of what the author 
calls “‘a more or less random pilgrimage, 
undertaken in the hope of finding out 1 
an revival in 
\merica,”’ and that pilgrimage was under- 
taken at the the Carnegic 
Corporation. 

It is confessedly written by a layman, but 
it is of interest to all who, whether as teach- 


there are signs ot aesthetic 


ol 


instance 


ers or learners, are concerned in opening the 
ol 
appreciation of beat 


of living. 


fellow-countryvmen to an 


It\ 
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and is adding to 
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rhe author’s pilgrimage, as he describes 
it, has something of the excitement of a 
voyage of exploration—it has even some- 
thing of the attraction of a novel, for much 
of what he tells us will be news to many. 
It has a humor which brightens the presen- 
tation of its story without detracting from 
its serious purpose. It raises many ques- 
tions; it answers a few of them. But it does 
not answer any with an arrogation of final- 
ity. It should be in the hands, and in the 
heads, of those who in any relation are 
earnestly seeking to promote the cause of 
art in America. It will set them thinking, 
and let us hope it will set some of them 
thinking to a purpose. 

No one at all familiar with the increasing 
interest in art, educationally and aestheti- 
cally, which has been manifest throughout 
our country, say during the past quarter of 
a century, and even earlier, can follow Mr. 
Duffus’ pilgrimage without realizing that 
there are “signs of an aesthetic revival in 
America’? and that these signs, while not 
vet so large as the billboards which paint 
“Chesterfield” cigarettes and ‘‘Socony”’ 
oil in our highways, are certainly bigger 
than a man’s hand and should arrest the 
attention of every traveler. R. W. pe F. 

From “Oxrorp UNIVERSITY AND THI 
Fine Arts,” the inaugural lecture deliv- 
ered before the university on February 1, 
1928, by R. Gleadowe, M.A., Slade pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, the following quotations 
have been culled for BULLETIN readers: 

“If books are to-day the poor man’s uni- 
versity, they are a university not without 
its museum. A beautiful book is a thing 
which any one to-day may handle and 
many possess: and the making of beautiful 
books is an art which the past generation 
has largely recovered. In this recovery your 
University Press has taken a leading share. 
It is a great thing to have among you an 
institution whose business it is to print and 
publish good matter in very good form. You 
have in the printer’s art, as admirably prac- 
tised within your gates, a microcosm of the 
decorative arts, solving from day to day 
those problems of formal relationship—ot 
spacing, of proportion, of balance, of full- 
hess and emptiness, of emphasis, of texture 


t 


even, which are at the basis of all art a 
lhe art of illustration, especially by wood- 
cut, but also engraving on metal, is one 
which many good young artists are eagerl\ 
studying with a view to co-operating with 
enlightened printers in the production of 
fine books, in which paper, decoration, 
margin, and lettering alike combine to 
form one perfect page. 

he preservation of the past 
need not be at the expense of the present 
and future, nor need it strangle the living 
breath of art that is in us. Life must be still 
to the living, even if the dead be not left 
altogether to bury their dead. The fine 
old buildings that are alive we may keep 
alive for evermore: we may breathe new life 
into them where we can, undismayed by the 
verdict that we are ‘tampering with the 
fabric.’ But above all let not the reverence 
and appreciation of the past estop us from 
building and decorating boldly in our own 
manner, for the needs of to-day and to 
morrow. We should do this the more eagerls 
the more we treasure the heritage of the 
past. 
‘i | would not have you dilettanti 
| feel little concern for any pleasure you 
may take in the Arts. I do not ask you to 
serve Beauty as a charming mistress 
though | hope she will often make you 
privy to her charms. | want you to feel for 
her that strong devotion you feel for what- 
ever secret cause you In your generation 
have most at heart. Thus we may 
look forward to a time when, as, all the 
world over an Englishman is still (we hope 
known as a man of his word, so he shal! be 
known also as a man of taste: . . sO 
Englishmen will at last hold their heads 
high—especially those among them whos« 
opportunities and responsibilities are great 
est as the sworn and accepted Lovers of 
Beauty. 

‘“*Such must be our distant goal: such our 
obstinate endeavour. In the meantime let 
us set to, in all humility, to learn and prac 
tise and value that faculty of taste which 
our forefathers sometimes called ‘Fancy’ 
that creative sense of imagined form and 
order which makes Art in the long run not 
only a criticism but the very mould of 
| ife.”” 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 





SEPTEMBER 0 TO OCTOBER 5, 1928 
ANTIQUITII CLA PAINTIN 
Fragments of mat p mar Madonna and Child with St. John. St. Ann 
torso, toot 1 ha } Rom: period bre nZe nd St Joseph by Andrea cde Sarto Italian 
indles (2), late archaic Greek and Roman Florentine), 1486-1531 (Floor II, Room 33 
periods; fibula, geometric period; spoon, Roman Lent by |. E. Aldred 
period; vase in the form of a monkey, Corinthian 
aryballos, VIII-VII cent. B. black-figured = 
Athenian “‘Kleinmeister’” kylix, VI cent. B.« WOODWORK AN FURNI , 
red-figured Athenian lekythoi (2), and fragmer de-Cnair, Manogat \merican (Philadelp! 
of a krater, V cent. B.c.; lekythos with figures in ibt. 1750 (American Wing 
relief, Gnathian skyphos, fragments of an Apt Lent by Henry F. du P 
ian lekythos, IV cent. B.c.; miscellaneous vas 
fragments (3); terracotta statuette of Ero Highboy, mahogany, Philadelphia, third quarter 
IV-IIT cent. 8.c.; fragment of stucco, fragmer of AVIII cent.; card-table, mahogany, New 
of mosaic, bone pin, gold ring, fragments (2) of York, early XIX cent. (American Wing 
glass, Koman period r relief, parcel ¢ / by Mrs. Harrv H. Benkara 
Vil cer c.? 
Pu * Not vet } on ext Ol 
. 7 . NPT 7 — 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 
NOVEMBER 21~—DECEMBER 10, 1925 
NOVEMBI OUI 
21. Painted and Printed Cott Gallery Talk for Members 
Ethelwyn Bradish 5:00 
22 Recent Accessions in the Department of Classical Art (Informal Talk for Members 
Gisela M.A. Richter $00 
24 China and Central Asiatic Art in the Han Period 
Mikhail Ivanovich Rostovtzefl 1:00 
25 Carpeaux 
Louise H. Dulieu 1:00 
LD ECEMBE! 
1 New Archaeological Discoveries 
Mary Hamilton Swindler 4:00 
2 Colorful XVII Century Dutch Paintin 
Leigh H. Hunt 4:00 
5 Italian Paintings in the Altman Collection (Gallery Talk for Members 


Edith R 
6 Recent 
H. B 
S The 


Abbot 


5:00 


Rich 


Accessions in 
Wehle 
Art of the 


the Department of Paintings (Informal Ta 


Wood Engraver 


Frank Weitenkampf 


g The New 


Fiske 


Philadelph 
Kimball. 


ia Museum of 
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} OU 


4:00 


4 00 
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DECEMBER HOI 
12 Chinese Sculpture (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Roberta M. Fansler , 5:00 
15 Sienese Art (For the Deaf and the Deafened 

Jane B. Walker ; 5 OO 
15 [he Building of a Great Cathedral 

Ralph Adams Cram $200 
16 Ihe Meaning of the Theatre 

Robert Edmond Jones 4:00 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 24, December 
8, 15, at 1:45 p.m.; Sundays, November 25, December 2, 9, 16, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; for Members 
Children by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 24, December 1, 8, 15, at 10:15 a.m 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p.m., Sundays at 3:00 p.m.; by | 
Fansler, Saturdays at 3:00 p.m., Sundays at 2:00 p.m 


Studv-Hours for Practical Workers by Grace Cornell, Sundays, November 25, December 2, 9, a 
3:00 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays, November 22, December 6, 13, at 2:00 p.m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


NOVEMBER IQ—DECEMBER 15, 1928 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that 
it is given by New York University For particulars see folders announcing 
rectures 


NOVEMBER HOUR NOVEMBER 


19 6©Art and Culture of India (N) 22 Historic Styles of Decoration (N 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 11:00 Evan J. Tudor . 
ig «The Art of the Venetian Republic (M 23 Study-Hour for Salespeopl nd 
Edith R. Abbot 3:00 Buyers (M) 
19 Museum Course for High School Frances Morris 0 
Teachers (M 23 Contemporary Decorative Art (N 
Ethelwyn Bradish $:00 Paul T. Frankl LO 
20 History of American Art (N 23 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 
Herbert R. Cross O15 Anna Lamont Rogers 1 on 
20 Turkish Art and Architecture (N 23 Study-Hours for Teachers (M 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 11:00 Kate Mann Franklin and Anna 
20 Applied \esthetics (N Lamont Rogers {-O0 
: Thomas Munro t ) 09 23 Modern French Painting and Sculp 
20 Methods and Bibliography of the ture (N 
Fine Arts (N) Walter Pach 
1 1anle 2 4) ] ce n 
John Shapley 520 23 Materials of Decoration (N 
20 Art of the Middle Ages (N Karl Schmieg 8:0 
1 nia 5 5 
John Shapley %:00° 24 Outline History of Painting tht 
20 History and Principles of Form and the Italian Renaissance (M 
Color (N Edith R. Abbot 1:00 
C. Hayes Sprague 5:00 260 Art and Culture of India (N 
20 Historic Textile Fabrics (N Ananda K. Coomaraswam\ 11:00 
» 1 ] ) . + LJ 1 " » ; oa : > \ 
Rudolf M Riefstahl 5:00 20 lhe Art of the Venetian Republik \\ 
21 Byzantine Art (N) Edith R. Abbot 
Thomas Whittemor 11:00 26 Museum Course for High Schoo 
21. Living American Art (N leachers (M 
, Leo Katz . 11:00 Ethelwyn Bradish 4 01 
21 Spanish Painting tothe XVI Century sip kota el Adietnen Art (M 
Ste oO Cc Cdl) Lf 
N) 7 ' 
- U ‘ Herbert R. Cross 
Walter W. S. Cook } 20 kish A 1A \ 
27 KISh tand reonitecture \ 
21 Contemporary Art (M ’ "Rod M Ri 
© ia \UudOoll | Llels 
Huger Elliott Fal +00 , 4 | 
22 Coptic Art (N) 27 Applied Aesthetics (N 
Thomas \W hittemore. >» OO Thomas Munro bis 
22. General History of Art (N) 27 Methods and Bibliography of 


Rudolf M. Riefstahl. . . 3:20 I ine Arts (N 


22 Museum Course for Elementary and John Shapley 
Junior High School Teachers (M) 27 Art of the Middle Ag N 
Edith R. Abbot and Elise P. Carey 3:45 Walter W. S. Cool 5:01 
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